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at two levels of generality: producing inflected and derived forms of English words, 
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PREFACE 

This report is made as part of the activities of the Research and 
Development Center in Educational Stimulation, University of Georgia, 
pursuant to a coni race with the U. S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Office of Education, under provisions of the Cooperative 
Research Program. 

It is a pleasure to acknowledge the contributions of those who 
participated in the project. Appreciation is extended to those named 
below. 

Jerry C. Allen merits special recognition. Mr. Allen took part in 
all of the data collection and data processing activities. In addition, 
he supervised the production of the final report of the project. 

Children who were subjects in the project were located in five 
counties in Georgia: Chatham, Clarke, Franklin, llall, and Oconee. A 

i 

number of personnel in these five counties cooperated by providing the 
setting for the research and by assisting in scheduling and in similar 
project activities. These personnel include the following: Jewel 

Arrowood, James Ashe, Dorothy Ayers, Sara Banks, Saxon Bavgcron, Tmmal 
Brooks, Annette Cantrell, Anne Conley, Anne Downs, Sarah Duncan, Joyce 
Fowler, Frances Gantt, Elizabeth Gentry, Anne Gilbert, Elliot Harvard, 

Faye Holland, Jeanne Johnson, Deborah Long, Clyde Maxwell, Emma Michaels, 
Hinckley Murphy, Vera Neidenbach, Joseph Nicholson, James Niedcrmaycr, 

Ruth Nix, Hallic Norville, Mildred O'Barr, Winifred Payne, Betty Phillips, 
Miriam Purdy, Jack Ratley, Cecil Register, Jere Ridgway, Ruth Robertson, 



i 



Micjple Rohud.crry, Walton Roff, Helen Spwc.11, Annie Skelton, Marlon 
Smith, James Sumner, Glenda Swails, Rita Thomas, Augusta Verner, and 

June Vickers . 

Research assistants who collected and processed data were Joan 
Moore, Malese Anderson, Michael Bradley, Alton Day, Kenneth Bikort, 
Faye Swindel, and Fat Walter. In addition, Mrs. Day developed the 
tank materials; Mrs. Moore assumed responsibility for scheduling and 



coord in.it: .ins tbo subject, contacts. 

Secretarial activities were performed by Evelyn Monroe, Andrea 

Pampalon, Eileen Patrick, and Whitney Smith. Joan Bond and Kathryn 

Browne, were clerical cissis tnnts . 

While the above-named people made valuable contributions to the 

project, the project directors alone bear the responsibility for any 
errors and inadequacies in planning, executing, interpreting, and 
reporting the investigation. 



Kathryn Blake. 
Charlotte Williams 
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KNOWLEDGE OF ENGLISH MORPHOLOGY EXHIBITED BY INTELLECTUALLY 
RETARDED, NORMAL, AND SUPERIOR CHILDREN |N THE 
CA FOUR TO TWELVE YEAR RANGE 

I 1 I 9 ' , . . • 

i 

Kathryn A. Blake and Charlotte L. Williams 
University pf Georgia 
ABSTRACT 

Subjects were retarded, normal., and superior children ait four age 
levels: 4-0 tq 5-11, 6-0 to 7-11, 8-0 to 9-11, apd 10-0 to 11-11 years. 

The task involved using inflectional pnd derivational suffixes at two 
levels of generality: producing inflpctcd and derived forms of English 

words, and applying rules of English morphology to produce inflected 
apd derived forms of pew (nonsense) words. The four research objectives 
pertained to age trends, relative performance of retarded, normal, and 
superior groups, variations in generality, and variations ,fn morphemes. 

1) Trends over CA levels were present for most morphemes at both 

I 

levels of generality: exceptions were those instances in which 

a g|ven morphological rule had been mastered by all subjects or 
when a given morphological rule had not been mastered by subjects. 

2) Retarded, normal, and superior groups showed both similarities and 
differences in performance; specific relationships ampng the three 
groups varied with the morphological task in conjunction with the 

age level of the subjects. 

3) In seme cases, subjects were more accurate in inflecting and 
deriving English words than they were in using morphological rules 
in inflecting and deriving new words. However, in most cases, the 
subjects showed similar facility at the two levels of generality. 



A) The extent of variations among morphemes was related to age and 



intelligence. Younger and less intelligent subjects 
heterogeneity among, morphemes; older and more intoll 



showed nor 
igent sub jo 



less heterogeneity. 
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CllAFfER 1. PROBIEM 



Purpose and pb j ccti vcs 



The purpose in this investigation was to examine intellectually 
retarded, normal, and superior subjects’ use of selectee] inflectional 
and derivational suffixes at two levels of generality. Specifically, 



forms of English words, and (2) applying rules of English morphology 



suffixes and the form classes of the stems or root words were the 
plural {-s ) with a noqn (car/cars), the singular {- f s}qnd plural {-s') 
possessive with a noun (king/king's, kings /kings'), the past tense 
{-ed} with a verb (chase/chased), and the comparative {-or} with an 
adjective (big/bigger) . The derivational suffixes and phe form classes 
of the stems were the noun marker {-er} with a verb (drive/driver) , 
noun marker {-ness} with an adjective (sleepy /sleepiness) , the adjective 
marker {-less} with a noun (hair /hairless) , ape] the adjeefive marker 
{-able) with a verb (like/likeable). The intellectually retarded, 
normal, and superior subjects had chronological ages within the range 
4-0 years to 11-11 years. 

The specific research objectives were to obtain data germane to 
four qu e s 1 1 on s • 

Presence of Age. Tre nds . — Within retarded, normal, and 

» 

superior groups, respectively, is there an age trend in 
the use of each suffix at each level of generality? 






ERIC 





PROBLEM : Related Research A. 

^ | , ^ | — 1 ,l1 "^ 1 1 ^ 1 1 ■■' ■■ ■ m * ~ 

2. Ho1.at .ivc Pur f or wane e of Retarded , Normal , and Supjx^qr Crouds. 
Do retarded, normal, and superior groups differ in use. of each 
suffix at each level of generality? 

3. Varial four, in Oenernltlv. --Within retarded, normal, and 
superior groups, respectively, do subjects' levels of accuracy 
in inflecting and deriving English words differ from their 
levels of accuracy in using morphological rules to inflect and 
derive new words? 

l\. Va riations Among Morph ernes . -- Within retarded, normal, and 

superior groups, respectively, do subjects' levels of accuracy 
differ among suffixes used at each level of generality? 

Related Research 



The present section includes brief 
English morphology and implications of 



comments about 
such research. 



research on 
Related research 



and implications arc given more detailed consideration subsequently in 
Chapter 4, "Discussion and Implications". 

Previous investigators who have reported data relevant to aspects 



of the present: study include Berko (1958), Cooper (1965), Novell and 
Bradbury (1967), Miller and Erwin (1964), and Vc lt.cn (1943). The 
present study was an extension of this previous research. Extensions 
included the sampling of subjects within a wider range of CA and IQ, 
the examination of a number of derivational suffixes as veil as 
inflectional suffixes, and the testing of each suffix at two levels 
of generality -- English words and rules. 




PKOU LEM: Related Resear ch 
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Data from studies like the present and previous ones have implica- 
tions for psycholinguistics and pedagogy. Within the frame voile of 
psycholinguistics, the data are evidence about variables which influence 
morphological performance (Carroll, 1967; Cazden, 1967). Within the 
framework of pedagogy, the data are evidence which can be used in 
conjunction with other considerations in making differentiations in 
such educational practices as age-grade placement and sequencing of 
specific language arts skills, and so on (Strickland, 1962; Thomas, 



1965) 
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PROCEDURE: Subjects __ 

t 

CHAPTER 2. PROCEDURE 
Subjects 

Eight subjects were selected for each of 12 cells in an array 
formed by four CA levels and three IQ levels. The CA levels were CA 
4-0 to 5-11, CA 6-0 to 7-11, CA 8-0 to 9-11, and CA 10-0 to 11-11. 

The IQ levels were retarded (IQ 50-80), normal (IQ 90-110), and 
superior (IQ 120+) . There were 24 subjects per CA level and 32 
subjects per IQ group. IQs were obtained -on the 1960 Revision of. the 
Stanford-Binet Test of Intelligence, Form IM. With one exception, 
subjects were selected from preschools and elementary schools. The 
exception was six retarded subjects at CA 4-5 who were not in pre- 
schools. All subjects appeared to be free from physical, sensory, or 
emotional disturbances which were sufficiently severe to interfere with 
responses to the research activities. All subjects were Caucasians; 
they were selected from Bmall urban or middle-sized urban areas. 

Table 1 contains descriptive statistics pertaining to CA, IQ, MA, 
and frequencies of boys and girls. Table 2 contains inferential 
statistics yielded by the analyses of the subject variables. 



Insert Tables 1 and 2 about here. 

The results of the analyses of the subject variables indicated the 
following. 

1. The retarded, normal, and superior* groups did not differ in 
CA. They differed in the expected directions in IQ and MA. 



PROCEDURE : Task 
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2. The groups at t]ie four CA levels did nop differ in IQ, They 
differed in the required directions }n CA and MA. 

3. For the IQ and CA variables, the G £ L interaction factor was 
not significant, As would pe expected when CA is held constant 
ape] IQ is vqricc}, thpre was pn ipternctfon for the MA variable. 
At the higher CA levels, fhe differences between th c IQ groups* 
MAs were larger; or, stated in another form, the retarded, 
normal, and superior groups! bad differential MA increments over 
CA levels. 

4. Thc frequencies of boys and girls did not differ vb cn subjects 
were categorized by IQ groups or by CA fevpls. 

Task 

The task developed by Berko (JJerko, 1958; Berko and Brown* 1960) 
was the model for thp task used in the present study to sample children's 
use of selected inflpctional and derivational suffixes. Briefly, verbal 
comments an<] pictures wepe used to establish a lfpgpistic environment 
or verbal context for a given inflected or derived form. subject 

had to produce or supply fhe appropriate inflection or derivation. 

Five inflectional suffixes and four derivational suffixes were 

i 

selected from the categories described by Francis (1958) in his 
discussion of English morphology. Thp combinations of boun<] and un- 
bound morphemes selected for study were specified above in the intro- 
duction. These are recapitulated briefly here. For the inflectional 
items, thc respective suffixes and form classes of the stems or root 




ri^OClcpURFj Tnf.1l 



Movds „ er o the following: plural (/-*/ allomorph), noun; singular and 

plural possessive '(/-*/ allomorph), noun; past tense (/-d/ allomorph), 
verb; and comparative (/-Sr/ allomorph), adjective. For the deriva- 
tional items, the respective suffixes and form classes of the root 
words were these: noun marker t-er) (/-Sr/ allomorph), veib, noun 

marker (-ness) , adjective; adjective marker {-less) , noun; and 

adjective marker (-able) , verb. 

The subjects’ accuracy in using these items was tested at two 

levels of generality: with English words, and, at the more general 

level of rules with ostensibly new words (nonsense items in the 
present study). The nonsense words used to test ability to apply 
morphological rules were constructed by the investigators. The 
investigators attempted to make the nonsense words correspond to the 
English words in number of syllables, phonological configuration, and 

other aspects. 

Sixteen spts of stimulus items were used to represent each combi- 
nation of the suffixes and form classes and the levels pf generality 
(English words/nonsense words): e.g. , plural, English word, plural, 

nonsense word; past, tense, English word; and so on. Six Items were . 
used to represent each set. Consequently, the task consisted of 96 

i terns . 

Each of the 16 sets of stimulus items was considered to be a 
subtest. The subtests were designed to yield scores for each suffix 
by form class combination at each level of generality. Data obtained 






r Vi-V- *-e^. mv-.vr' M*rtWfc*it . 



PfvOCK DimKL- Task 



£ 



I 



from an ^dependent, pilot-test sqmp}p were ust'd in estimating reliability 
of each subtlest. Reliability coefficients were computed by the split- 
half method (odd-even) qnd corrected by the Spearman-Brown prophecy 
formula. Among subtests, these reliability coefficients ranged in 

size from «88 to .99. 



As stated above , the stems pr root words wore represented by 
pi e I tires and words. Verbal commpnt.s were used to establish the linguistic 
environments, that *s, the contexts designed to elicit the bound morphemes, 
These vcrbnl comment ore reproduced in the Appendix. TRe verbal comments 
were read to the subject as he was shown the pictures. H(s responses 
were recorded simultaneously on audio tape and on a score sheet. 

The tqtal task was divided into three parts for administration. 

Each part consisted of 32 items (2 items from each of the 16 sets of 
stimuli). The threp parts were administered to each subject individually 
in three separatp sessions. Each part required, on the ayerage, 15 
minutes tp administer. 

Figure 1 contains a list of the sixteen sets of task items defined 
by tfie suffixes and form classes pnd the twp levels of generality; in 
addition, Figure 1 has a list of the positions that each item within a 
sot had in the task. Each item is preceded by an alphanumeric designa- 

I > • 

tion indicating the pqrt of the task in which it appeare^ and its 

i 

position in the sequence of items administerec] to the subjects. 



Insert Figure 1 about here, 



l 
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CHAPTER 3. JIESULTS 

i 

The scheme for presenting results is this. Descriptive data are 
presented first. These data include the following: for each morpho- 

t i . ‘ 

logical element:, means of scores attained by subjects in each CA X IQ 
level subgroup and graphs illustrating relationships among these means. 
These descriptive data correspond to the inferential statistical data 

i • 

in subsequent sections devoted to the four research questions : i,.ci. , 

i , • . 

to the presence of age trends; relative performance of retarded, normal, 
and superior groups; variations in generality; and variations in morphemes 
Presentation of the inferential data follows this sequence; restatement 
of the research question, specification of the statistical procedures, 
statement of a generalization based on evidence related tp the research 
question, and presentation of more specific relationships. One mechanical 
note is pertinent here: In the presentatipns of specific relationships, 

percentages arc used in describing performance; however, qntransformed 
scores were used in t|*e inferential statistical analyses, 



Descriptive Data 



Tables 3, 4 , and 5 contain the means for the rotardec], normal, 
and superior groups, respectively. Figure 2 contains thp graphs. 

Insert Tables 3, 4, and 5 
and Figure 2 about here. 



\ 
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RESULTS : 



Age Trends 



Presence of Age T rends 

The research question was t|iis: Within retarded, normal, and 

superior groups, respectively, .is there £|p age tppnd in the use of each 
suffix at each level of generality? In the analyses, data for each 

it ' • * ' 

group were considered separately. The statistical procedures included 
single-facto^r analyses of varianpe apc| examination for linear, quadratic, 
and cubic trends (Edwards, 1963; Steple and Torrie, I960). Descriptive 
data are Jn Tables 3, 4, and 5 and ip Figure 2. Table 6 contains 
inferential statistics. 

Insert Table 6 about here. 

i * 

Briefly, the results of the statistical analyses indicated these 
relationships. Within each group — retarded, normal, and superior, 
respectively, the trends of the means over age yrere significant for 

most spffixps at each level of generality, ^repds in the ipeans were 

• ? ; . 

not significant in two kinds of situations: (1) yrtien thp suffix was 

I , i b , «... 

used with near ly-pcrfcc t or perfect accuracy by CA 4-5 (£.£. , using the 
plural { -s) V7ith nouns); and (2) when the suffix was used with ncar-jscro 

i 

or zero accuracy at the four age levels (e.£. , qsing the adjective 
marker {-able} with verbs). More specific relationships arc described 

i * i ' 

i I , 



below. 
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The Plural {**s} Wifh Nouifs 

Forcing t|ic Plural of Englisft Nouns . -- By CA 4-5, the retarded 
subjects showed about 90% accuracy ii} forming the plural of nouns; the 
normal and superior groups showed 100% accuracy. None pf the groups 

i 1 • ' * t 1 « * * 

showed s^gpif|rant increments at subsequent ages. 

\ 

Apnjving the Rule for the Plural to New Words . -- Thp normal and 
superior subjects at CA 4-5 attained nearly-perfect scores for applying 
the rule for tjie noun plural; at subsequent ages, they showed no further 

* • ’.I.'* 

I 1 * 

change in scarps. Thp retarded subjects l>ad about 69% accuracy at CA 
4-5, At subsequent ages, they shpwecj increasing accuracy in applying 
the rule for forming the noun plural; they attained perfect scores at 
CA 10-11. 



The Singular Possessive { — • s } With Nouns 
Forcing the Singular Possessive of English Nouns . -- At CA 4-5, 

; . * < i ■ 

the retarded subjects attained aboup 63% accuracy in forming the 

singular possessive of English nouns. They remained aj: this level of 

accuracy at CA 6-7. Then, they showed increments to pearly-perfect 

scores at CA 10-11. At CA 4-5, t|ie normal subjects attained about 75% 

accuracy while the superior subject? attained about |51% accuracy. Both 

groups showed increments to CA 6-7 £q pearly-perfect qepres. 

App lying the Rule for the |5 jugular Possessive to New W ords . -- The 

“ * ’ ‘ " . \ 
youngest retarded subjects attained about 56% accuracy. At subsequent 

ages, they pqntinued to show improvements uqtil they reached nearly- 

* 1 » * 

perfect scores at CA 10-11. The normal and superior spb jeeps , * Respec- 
tively, attained about 71% and 8|% accuracy at CA 4-5. Both groups 
showed increments to nearly-perfect spores by CA 6-7. 
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The Plural Poasessiva {-s'} With Nouns 

F orming Jtho j^uj:al Posscsslvp of English Nou ns . -- At CA 4-5, the 
retarded, normal, and superior subjects attained about 61%, 79%, and 
88Z, respectively, in using the plural possessive for,,, of English nouns. 
The retarded subjects showed increments Cp nearly- per fee I: scores pi 
P A 10-11. The normal subjects attained perfect scores at CA 6-7 and 
maintained this level subsequently. There was no significant trend in 

the means of the superior subjects; these subjects showed high accuracy 
initially. 



A p . P tying the Rule for tlje Pluyal Possessive to New Words . -- 
Initially, the retarded subjects attained about 547. accuracy in applying 
the rule for the plural possessive. At subsequent ages, they showed 
increments to neprly-perfect scarps ap CA 10-11. At CA 4-5, the normal 
and superior subjects attained qbflut 7$7. and 797. accuracy, respectively. 

Both groups Showed increments to CA 6-7 where they attained perfect or 
nearly-perfect scores. 



The Past Tense {-ed} With Vprbp 

— r — ng ~ £2£t Tense of English Verbs . — The retarded subjects 
at CA 4-5 attained about 36% accuracy in forming tfie past |:eqse pf 

I i»i 

English verbs. They showed increments to CA 8-9 where they leveled off 
at about 83% accuracy. The normal and superior subjects attained about 
90% of the possible score at CA 4-5; at subsequent age levels, neither 
group's scores changed significantly. 
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A pplyi ng jjhe. Rule for the Pas t: Tons* to Now Word s . The retarded 
subjects applied the rule, for forming the past tense to new words with 
about 217o accuracy at CA 4 - 5 . Subsequently-, they showed improvement in 
accuracy until CA 8-9 where they leveled off at about 697-. accuracy. The 
normal subjects attained about 77% of the possible score, at CA A -3 and 
they continued at this level of accuracy at CA 6-7. Then, they shewed 
ine T emeu to to perfect scores at CA 10-11. The superior .subjects at 
CA 4-!> reached about 837 accuracy in applying tlie rule. They showed 
increments to CA 8-9 where, they attained perfect scores . 



The Comparative {-er} With Adjectives 

Form ine, the. Comparative of English Adject Jy.es. -- At CA A -3, the 
retarded subjects attained about 67. of the possible score for forming 

t ’ . 

the comparative of English adjectives. At subsequent, ages, they showed 
increments to about 817. accuracy at CA 10-11. The. normal subjects 
attained about 25% accuracy at CA 4-5. Subsequently, they showed 
increments to 100% accuracy at CA 10-11. The superior subject:! 
attained about 547, of the. possible score at CA 4-5. They showed 
increments to 1007. accuracy at CA 8-9 where they essentially leveled 
of f . 



A pplying the jjulo for the. Compar at ive to New Words . -- At C\ 4- 
and C.A 6-7, the retarded subjects attained about 27, of the possible 
score, for applying the rule for the comparative. Then, 'they showed 
increments to about 61% accuracy at CA 10-11. The normal and super] 



1 ) 



or 



groups, respectively, attained about 13% and about 387o accuracy at CA 
4-5. T|» c ‘ii, both groups showed increments to CA 8”9 where they leveled 
off with nearly -per fee.** scores. 

Noun Marker {-er} With Verbs 

1 I 

Nominal izipr, English Verbs . -- At CA 4-5, the retarded subjects 
attained about 2% accuracy ip npminalizing English verbs. At subsequent 
age levels, they showed increments reaching a level of qbout 71% 
accuracy at CA 10-11. The youngest normal subjects attained about 17% 

i 1 

of the possible score. They showed a small increment |*o CA 6-7 and 
then a large increment to CA 8-9 where they lpvelcd off at perfect or 
nearly-perfect accuracy. Thp superior subjects had about 31% accuracy 

i * 

at CA 4-5; then, they showed a large increment to CA (j-7 where they 
leveled off with ncaply-perfect scopes. 

Applying the Rule for Nomina lifting Verbs to New Ijjprds . -- At CA 
4-5, the retarded subjects made no correct responses tp f terns involving 
applying the rule for nominalizing verbs. They shqwpd increments at 
subsequent CA levels to about 52% accuracy at CA 10- 1 ^ • The normal 
subjects at CA 4-5 attained about 6% accuracy. They sjiowod a small 
increment to CA 6-7, a large inepement tp CA 8-9, and then a small 

’ . t 

increment to nearly-perfect accuracy at CA IQ-11. The youngest superior 
subjects attained about 15% accuracy. They showed a increment to 

CA 6-7 and then a smaller increment to CA 8-9 where they leveled off with 
perfect scores. 



RESULTS : 
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Noun Marker (-ness) With Adjectives 

Nominal i zing E nglish Adjectives . — At CA 4-5, the retarded subjects 
made no correct responses to items requiring the use of a noun marker 
with English adjectives. Generally, at the four age levels, the trend 
in the means was not significant. The youngest normal subjects made 
no correct responses. At subsequent ages, they showed increments and 
reached about 58% accuracy at CA 10-11. The superior subjects also had 
no correct responses at CA 4-5. Then, they had a small increment to 
CA 6-7, a large increment to CA 8-9, and a small increment to about 94 ^ 

accuracy at CA 10-11. 

Aptilying the Rule for Nominalizing Adjectives to New Words. -- 
The retarded subjects at the four age levels did not show any appreciable 
accuracy in applying the rule for nominalizing adjectives. The normal 
subjects through ages 6-7 did not make any correct responses. Then, 
tpoy showed increments at the next two age levels to reach about 44% 
accuracy at CA 10-11. The superior subjects at CA 4-5 did not apply 

* i 

the rule correctly to any item. Then, they showed a small increment 
to CA 6-7 and large increments at the next two ago levels to about 69% 
accuracy at CA 10-1!J. . 

Adjective Marker {-loss} With Nouns 

Adjec tiv izing English N ouns . — The retarded subjects made no 
correct responses at CA 4-5. The trend of the means over the four age 
levels was not significant. The normal subjects did not use the 
adjective marker with nouns successfully at: CA 4-5 or CA 6-7. J.hcn, 
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they showed int rtmcntr. to CA 10-11 where they attained about 58% 
accuracy. The superior subjects made no correct responses at CA 
4 - 5 . Then, they showed increments to CA 10-11 and reached about 964 

t 

accuracy. 

Applying the Rule for Adjectivizing Nouns to New Wor ds. — 
Retarded subjects made no correct responses at CA 4-5; similarly, tbe 
trend in the retarded subjects' means over the four age levels was not 

significant. The normal subjects made no correct responses at CA 4-5 

i ' 

or CA 6-7. Then, they showed a small increment to CA 8-p and a larger 

i • • • . 

increment to CA 10-11 yhere they attained qboup 464 of t|ic' possible 
score. The. superior subjects at CA 4-5 did not make any correct- 
responses to items involving applying the rule for fornflpg adjectives 
from nouns. From this point, they showed increments over the later 
age levels culminating in about 75% accuracy at C.A 10-11. 

Adjective Marker {-able} With Verbs 

Adjectivizing English Verbs . -- The retarded subjects at CA 4-5 
did not respond correctly to any items involving use of an adjective 
marker with a verb; the trend qf the retarded subjects’ jneans at the 

•it . 1 ’ * 

four age levels was not significant, youngest normal subjects di<l 

not rpspond accurately at CA 4-5. At later ^ge levels, they showed 
increments finally reaching about 19% accuracy at CA 1Q?*1!J.. The. 

superior subjects attained about 4% accuracy at CA 4-5. Subsequently, 

1 

they showed increments one! readied about 40/> accuracy at CA 10-11 • 



RESULTS : Relative Performance of Groups 
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Applying the Rule for Adjectivizing Verbs to New Wor ds . --On 
items which involved applying the rule for adjectivizing verbs, the 
retarded subjects, the normal subjects, and the superior subjects at 
CA /j-5 did not show any appreciable accuracy. Also, the trends in the 
groups’ means at the four age levels were not significant. 

Relative Performance of the Retarded , 

Normal , and Superio r Groups 

The research question was the following: Do retarded, normal, and 

superior groups differ in use of each suffix at each level of generality 

i 

Data were analyzed separately at eacji age level. The comparisons were 
made with t. tests. Descriptive data are in Tables 3, 4, and 5 and in 
Figure 2. Inferential statistics are presented in Table 7. 

Insert Table 7 about here. 

In sum, the retarded, normal, and superior groups showed both 
similarities and differences in inflecting and deriving English words 
and in applying morphological rules for inflecting and deriving new 
words. In no case did the retarded group exceed the normal and superior 
groups or the normal group exceed the superior group. The similarities 
in performance or tlje fess accurate performance of the less intelligent 
groups varied with the morphological task in conjunction wfth the age 
level of the subjects. More specific relationships are described below. 
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The Plural {-s} With Nouns 

Forming the Pl ural of E nglish Nouns . — The retarded, normal, and 
superior groups did not differ significantly at any age level in 
forming t:]io plurals of English nouns. All three groups pcs ponded with 

perfect or near fy-pcrfcct scores. 

A nn lving the Rule for the Plijya^ to New Words.. — Ap each age 
level , the normal and superior gppups dpc| not differ in pl]e facility 
with whicl) they applied the rule for the plural to new words. Both 
groups responded wit|i perfect or pearly-perfect scores. At CA 4-5, 
t|ie retarded group attained about 69% accuracy; their mean was lower 
than phosc of the normal and superior groups. At subsequent age 
levels, ps retarded subjects improved ip -accuracy, the differences 
between the retarded and non-re tarded groups were no longer significant. 

The Singular Possessive {-'s) With Nouns 

i 

Forming the Singular Possessive of English Nouns. — At CA 4-5, 
the retarded, normal, and superior groups achieved about 63%, 75%, and 
81% accuracy, respectively. The three groups did not differ at this 
level in forming the singular possessive of English nouns. Then while 
the normal and superior groups showed increment? to nearlyperfect 
scores at CA 6-7, the retarded group showed no increment; the normal 
and superior groups exceeded the retarded group. At subsequent age 
levels where the retarded subjects attained near ly-per feet or perfect 
accuracy, the differences between the groups were no longer significant, 
The normal and superior groups did not 4iff er at an y a 8 e level. 
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Applying , t|ic . Rule for the Singular Possessi ve to Jlew Wortls. -- At 
CA 4-5, the retarded group attained about 56% accuracy it* applying the 
rule for forming the singular possespive to new words. The pormal and 
superior groups reached about 714 and 814 accuracy , respectively . The 
three groups did not differ significantly in accuracy. Then, as the 
normal and superior groups sjhqwed larger increments to £A 6-7, they 

\ t 

exceeded the retarded subjects. At the later ages, as the retarded 
subjects showed increments, the differences between the groups did pot 
differ at: either age level in accuracy in applying the rule for forming 
the singular possessive of new words* 

The Plural Possessive {-s’} With Npuns 

Form ing the Plural Possessive rf English Nouns . -- fjie retarded, 
normal, and superior groups respopded wffh a fairly high d c 8 rc c of 
accuracy at all age levels. In np comparison did the gropps differ 
significantly in the facility with whfch they formed the plural 



possessive of English popps. 

App lying the Rule for the Plural Possessive to IJew ggrds. -- 
Initially, the. retarded* norma!', and superior groups did not differ in 
the accuracy with which they applied tljp pule for forming the plural 
possessive; the. three groups responded with 54%, 75%, and 794 accuracy, 
reflectively. The normal and superior groups showed largep increments 
to CA 6-7 than the. retarded group; and ?o, the non- retarded subjects 
exceeded the retarded subjects. At subsequent CA levels, while the 



R ESULTS: Relative Performance of Groups 2 1 

retarded subjects continued to show increments and the normal and 

f • i 

superior groups leveled off at nearly-perfcct or perfect pcores, the 
differences between the groups wore no fpngor significant. The normal 

apd superior groups did not differ at any age level in thp accuracy 

I • ' 1 

with which they applied the rule for the plural possessive. 

■ * » *] * ' • 

Thp Past Tense {~edj tyith Verbs 

1 i 

Formin g the Past Tense £f English Verbs . — The retarded, normal, 
and superior subjects at CA 4-5, respectively, attained about 36%, 90%, 
and 92% of the possible score for forcing f)ie past tense of English . . 
verbs; the non-retarded subjects p^ceeded the retarded subjects. At 
subsequent CA levels wfiere the groups; showe$ increments of different 
sizes, the following pattern of relationships emerged. retarded 

and normal groups did not differ at pA 6-7 and CA 8-9 and then the 
normal group exceeded £he retarded group at CA 1C)-11. The superior 
group exceeded the retarded group at CA 6-7 J the groups came closer 
together at CA 8-9 l apd then the superior group again exceeded the. 
retarded group at CA 10-11. The normal and superior groups did not 
differ significantly at any age level. 

A pplying the Rule for the Past Tense f o New Words . -- Ini tially, 
the retarded, normal, and superior groups responded with pbout 21%, 77%, 
and 83% accuracy, respectively, in applying the rule for forming the 
past* tense. The normal and superior groups had higher means than the 
retarded group. The. superior group continued to exceed the retarded 
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group at each subsequent ago level. The normal group im.ed to have 
slgivi ficantly higher means at cacl. n 8 e level except at CA 8-9. The 
normal and superior group* did not differ significantly at any age level 
in the accuracy with Which they applied the rule for forming the pant 






The Compernti vc (-er) With Adjectives 



Pormine .tllfi CfW' ara t lye o£ KBElUSk AdJiSUves* - At CA A-5, the 
group* formed the. comparative of English adjective* with the following • 
degrees of accuracy: retarded group, about 6%; normal group, about 257; 

and superior group, about 5 The retarded and normal groups did not 
differ at CA A-5. Then . a* the. groups showed unequal patterns or 
increments over the age levels, these relationships emerged t the 
normal group exceeded the retarded group at CA 6-7 and CA 8-0 while 
the groups did not differ significantly at CA 10-11. The superior group, 
exceeded the retarded group at .'-a first three age levels; then, as the 
superior group leveled off at a nenvly-pevfeel: or perfect score and the 
retarded group continued to improve. t tl e difference at pA 10-11 was not 
significant. At: all four CA levels, the normal and superior groups did 
not differ in the accuracy with which they formed the comparative of 

Kn<’,l :i r.li nd jee t i vos . 

Annlving the ftnl.e for the Cfi m ar atl vc to Now KSE&i* ** °" l ' , ’ c 1Uwn 
which involved applying the rule for forming the comparative adjective 
to .new words, the accuracy for the retarded, normal, and superior groups 
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the: retarded and normal gropps did ll0t differ. The normal group 



have significantly higher scores than the retarded group. At each age 



On the other hand, the normal and puperior groups did not differ at 
any age level. 



Nominall zing English Verbs. — At CA 4-5, the retarded, normal, and 
superior groups, respectively, attpined about 2%, 17%, and 3 1% of the 
possible score for nominalizing English verbs. The. superior group 

t 

exceeded the retarded group but the retarded and normal groups and the 
normal and superior groups did not differ significantly. Then, as the 

three groups showed different pattern^ of. increments at the next three 

■ * 

age. levels, the following relationships were apparent. At CA 6-7, the. 
retarded and normal groups did not differ significantly while the 
superior group exceeded both groups. At CA 8-9 and CA lQ-lf, the normal 
and superior groups pxccedcd the retarded group and did pot differ from 
each other. 

App lying the Rule for Nominalizing Verbs to New Words. -- The 
retarded group did not respond correctly, at CA 4-5, to qny items 
requiring the application of the rule for nominalizing new words. The 
normal and superior groups , respectively, responded correctly to about 




li.vel, the superior gunip had liighp.r scores* than t|»e retarded group. 



Noun Marker {-pr} With Verbs 
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f'7 nu<1 1*37 of l I k*, items. The differences among the groups were not 
significant. At CA 6-7 , the retarded and normal groups continued to 
respond with simij.ni qdcquncy. Then, the normal grpup showed larger 
increments and exceeded tjic retarded group at the next two age levels. 



The superior group exceeded thp retarded group at each age level after 
CA 4-5. The differential patterns of increments at thp later age levels 
produced thp following pattern qf relatipnships between fhc normal and 
mi|um - i or groups:. Aftpr their iqipial equivalence, the superior group 

I * 

exceeded the nornql group at CA 6r7 and CA 8-9. Then, at CA 10-11, as. 
the superior group continued at the level of perfect sc pres and the 
normal group apprqached perfect scores, phe two groups did not differ 
significantly. 



Noip Marker {-ne^s} With Adjectives 

Nominalizing English Adjectives , r- None of the subjects at CA 4-5 
responded accurately to items involving ncsminalizing English adjectives. 
At subsequent: ages, the retarded, normal, and superior pqhjects showed 
differential patterns of increments aqd the following pattern of rela- 
tionships emerged. At CA 6-7, the three groups still c|i$ not differ 
significantly. At CA |3-9, the normal and retarded groups continued to 
have equivalent scores while the superior group exceeded both groups. 

At CA 10-11, the normal group exceeded retarded group and the 
superior group exceeded both the normal and retarded groups. 

Applying the Rule for Nominalizing Adjectives to New W ords . --At 
the outset, none of the youngest subjects responded accurately to the 




‘ I 
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items which required application Pf thp rule for nominalizing new words. 

Ovpr thp. four age levels, the tjiree groups showed an unequal pattern 
pf increments. These relationships eipprged among thp groups. The 
normal and Retarded groups did not differ significantly at CA 8-9; 
then, tjic normal subjpets exceeded phe retarded subjects at CA 10-U. 

The superior group djd not differ fpqm the retarded group at the first 
two age levels. Then, at the lattcjr ftao ago levels, the superior group 
exceeded the retarded. The pormal ar>d supprior groups f)fd not differ 
a£ CA 4-5 and CA 6-7, The superior sub jeeps showed larger increments, 
and, at CA 8-9, the difference was significant. At CA 10-11, the 
nprmal and superiop groups did not differ. 

^jective Markpr {-less} With Nouns 

Adjectivizing English Nouns . -- The retarded, normal, and superior 
groups did not respond accurately at CA ^-5 to items respiring adjectivizing 

English nouns. As the groups showed differential patterns of increments 

* • » 

at subsequent ages, a pattern of relationships emerged y^iph is the sap 
as that apparent above for nomitializing adjectives. That is, the three 

i 

. » ♦ ‘ • , 

groups did not differ at CA 6-7. At CA 8-9, the superipr g ro hP exceeded 
both the retarded and normal g rou P 9 while tjie retarded pnd normal groups 
did not differ. At CA 10-11*, the superior group continped to exceed 
the retarded and nopmal groups while the qori|ial group exceeded the 
retarded group. 

• Applying the Rple for Adjectivizing Nouns £ o JJew W^rds. -- As 
stated above, the patterns of relationships among the groups were 
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irUntic.nl for nominal is. in?. Mnglish adjectives and adjoctivi sing Kngl i ah 
nouns. Similarly, tlic pattern o£ relationships among groups for 
apply ini’ the two morphological ru]cs were the same; that in, for l lie 

involving. Heal ion of the rule (or «.1 jeer i vising, nouns, these 

vela. hips were evident . Mono of the subjects nl CA 4-!, responded 
accurately. Over the four age levels, the groups showed differential 
increments. Ap CA 6-7, the groups’ means still did not differ signifi- 
cantly. Then, at CA 8-9, the superior group exceeded the normal and 
retarded groups while the normal and retarded groups did nut differ. 

At CA 10-11, the superior and normal groups did not differ significantly 
v/lii 1 e bo lli groups exceeded flic regarded group. 



Adjective Marlccf (-able.) With Verba 

i 



A d iectl vising English Verbs. — At the outset, the retarded and 
normal subjects did not respond accurately to any items while tl.o 
superior group responded with about 47* accuracy. At each or the four 
age levels, the retarded and normal groups djd not differ, nor did the. 
normal and superior groups. The retarded and superior groups did not 
, 1 ,( 1 , ,|| till’ riv.il Hirer age levels. Then, at CA 10-11, I he 

$-/roup exceeded Llie. retarded group. 

Applying the Rule for AdicctlvUin g Verbs to New Words. - At CA 

4-5, the retarded, normal, and superior groups had zero scores or nearly 
aero scores to items which required applying the rule for adject [vising 
verbs. Also, they did not show significant increments over age levels, 
in no comparison did the groups’ means differ significantly. 
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Leve l of V 

Tl.c research question pertaining to level or f.encr.ili l.y was I he 
following: Within the retarded, no W .l , and superior gronps, respectively, 

do subjects' lpvcls of accuracy in ^fleeting and deriving English words 
differ from their levels of accuracy in using morphological rules to 
ln *U*f and derive new words? The data were analysed in the Treatment 
by Subjects design described by Lindquist (1953). Tables 3, 4, and 5 
and Figure 2 contain descriptive information. The inferpntial statistics 

arc* in Table 8. 



Insert Ta|>lp 8 about here 



The results indicated the following.- When subjects were accurate 

• I 

in inflecting and deriving English words, they also were accurate in 
applying morphological rules for inflecting and deriving now words. 
Conversely, when they were not accurate in dealing with English words, 
they were not accurate in applying morphological rules to new words. 

This generalisation had several exceptions in which accuracy in 

\ 1 

inflecting and deriving English words exceeded accuracy in applying 
morphological rules to inflect and derive new words; however, in no 
comparison did accuracy in applying rules to inflect and derive new 
words exceed accuracy in inflecting and deriving English words. More 
specific relationships are listed below. 



o 
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11k* ZlyV-vli i:,«i NouniL- A11 llircc 8™upn were accurate in 

forming the plural of English nouns and in applying the rule for forming 
plurals. At CA A-5, the retarded group formed the plural of English 
nouns more accurately than they applied the rule, for the plural. At 
subsequent ages, the retarded group did not differ in accuracy at the 
two levels of generality. At each of the foip* age levels, the normal 
and superior groups responded with similar accuracy at the two levels 

of generality. 

The . Sing ular Pos sessive ( - 1 si With Nouns.. -- The three groups 
responded accurately to items requiring production of the possessive 
form of nouns. The groups did not differ in accuracy at the two levels 

of generality. 

The Plural Possessive f-s’1 With Nouns . — Again, the subjects were 
accurate in producing the plural possessive form of nouns. The subjects 
responded with similar accuracy at the two levels of generality. 

The Past Tense ( -cd) With Verbs . — In all three groups, subjects 
accurately formed the past tense of English verbs and applied the rule 
Tor forming the past tense. Within the retarded group, subjects’ 
accuracy did not differ significantly at the two levels pi generality 
except at CA 10-U. At CA 10-11, the mean for English words was 
significantly higher than the mean for new words. Within I lie normal 
group, (he subjects’ accuracy at the two levels of general ily did not. 
differ at the four ago levels. At CA d-5, the supeiim sub ji i t.s mt an 
for inflecting English words was higher than their mean for applying 
the rule, for the past tense. At later ages, the superior subjects’ means 
at the two levels of generality did not differ significantly. 



T}ie Comparative { -or ) Wi th Adjectives . -- At: CA A -5 and CA 6-7, 

the retarded subjects did not respond very accurately to items involving 

the comparative at either J.evel of generality ; differences between 

their jiieans a\: the two levels pf generality were not significant. At 

later ages whpre they forced tjie comparative more accurately, the 

retarded subjects! means at the two levels of generality still were 

not sfgnificantly different. At CA 4-fj, the pormal subjects showed 

a low level of accuracy in fqvpiipg the comparative; the subjects' means 

at |he two . level s pf generality did not differ signj fienpt* }y . Subsequently, 

as fheir accuppcy increased, the subjects’ means at the two levels of 

generality still did rjpt differ significantly. The superior subjects 

responded accurately tp items prhich invplved forming the comparative 

* 

of adjectives. They iped the comparative form wpth equal facility 
at tljc tyo levels pf generality, 

• i , 

Noun Marker {— e^r | yi . th Verbs . -- At CA 4-5 and CA 6-7, neither the 
rctardpd nor the normal subjects were very accurate in nominalizing 
verbs at eftlier level of geper^fity. At CA 8-9, they showed more, 
accuracy; within botji groups, subjects' means fpr English words were 
significantly higher than their means for applying fhc rule to new 

i 

words. At CA 10-11, subjects' means at the two levels of generality 
did not differ significantly. Superior subjects did not respond very 
accurately at CA 4-5 to items involving nomina lizing verbs at the two 
Revels of generality. At CA 6-7, where they showed greatly improved 
accuracy, the superior subjects' means fop English words were higher 
than their means for applying the rule. At. CA 8-9 and CA 10-11, the 
superior subjects responded with similar accuracy at: the two levels of 
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Noun Marker f-ncss) With Ad joe Uvea- - Retarded subjects did not 
nominalize English adjectives very accurately at any CA level. As can 
be expected, when subjects do not use the English form accurately, they 
did not show any higher accuracy in using the rule for nominal! zing new 
words. At CA A-5 npd CA 6-7, the normal subjects did not use the noun 

I 

marker very accural ely at either level of generality. Then, at CA 8-*> 
and CA 10-11, the normal subjects used the noun marker more accurately. 
At both age levels, normal subjects showed higher accuracy in using the 
noun marker with English words than they did in applying the rule to 
now words. The superior subjects showed the same pattern as the normal 

subjects . 

Adjective Marker Ltlossj. With Nouns. - Within the retarded group, 

l go pattern of relationships for adjectivizing nouns was similar to the 

pattern of relationships for nomipalizing adjectives, la l .a aji 

did not use the adjective marker very accurately at either level of 

generality. The normal subjects did not use the noun marker accurately 

at CA h - r > and CA 6-7. As they improved in performance at the later age 

levels, the normal subjects' means at the two levels of generality did 

not differ significantly. The superior subjects did not use the adject 1 

r ! 

, marker arm. at ely at CA A-'.. As their per forma nee Improved at /, 

they still responded similarly at the two levels of generality. Then, 
with continued improvement at the later age levels, super ioi si.bj,c 
accuracy in using the adjective marker with English words was higher 
t;hnn tlioir accuracy in applying tbo rule. 
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Mi££iJv£ Martyr .{.-able} With Verbs . -- The retarded subjec ts did 
not use the aci jec live marker with a verb very accurately at any ago 
level; it follows, they did not apply the rule for adjectivizing verbs 
accurqt^y • The normal subjects showed gradual improvement over the 
levels in adjectivizing English verbs ; however, at .no time wore 
they more qccurate with English words than with applying the rule. 

The superior subjects showed improvement at the four age levels in 
adjectivizing English verbs. Only at CA 10-11 did their means for 
ac|jcctj vizing English verbs exceed their means for applying the rule 
for adjectivizing English verbs. 

Variations Among Morphemes 

TJie research question was this: Within the retarded, normal, and 

superior groups, respectively, do subjects' levels of accuracy differ 
among suffixes used at each level of generality? Within each group, 
data were analyzed separately at each age level. Lindquist's (1953) 
Treatments by Subjepts design was used to examine main effects; his 
critical difference technique was used for mean separation. Tables 3, 

A, and 5 and Figure 2 contain descriptive data. Inferential stall sties 
are in Table 9. 

Insert Table 9 about here. 



Results of the analyses are portrayed in Figure 3. In this 



portrayal, the following conventions wore used. Suffixes were ordered 
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according po sizes of means. Se££? of suffixes were enclosed in brackets 
[ ]. Means within bracketed sops did pot differ significantly. Except 

fpr the overlapping of adjacent items, means of suffixes in a bracketed 
spt: of {‘.affixes wen- significantly higher than those of suffixes in 
succeeding bracketed sets. The same suffixes were listed in two sets 
of suffixes to indicate overlapping of sets. The percentages used to 
portray range of accuracy arc the % accuracy tor the fiisl eleme.nl in 
a set of suffixes an^ til^e % accurapy for the last clement in a set. 



Insert Figure 3 about here. 



In brief, the relative, accuracy with which the subjects used the 
several suffixes at each level of generality varied with l he CA level 
of the subjects. Af the younger ages, the subjects used the several 
suffixes will) varyipg degrees of accuracy; at the later ages, the 
subjects used increasing numbers of suffixes at similarly high levels 
of accuracy. The retarded, normal, and superior groups varied in the 
extent to which, as they got older, they increased in the number of 
suffixes they used at similarly high levels of accuracy. 1 he groups 
varied in this order? superior, normal, and retarded. For example, 
a; l Lev got older, the superior subjects used the several suffixes at 
similarly high lewis of accuracy. With increasing age, the retarded 
subjects still did not use the several suffixes with similarly high 
levels of accuracy. More, specific details are illusti ated in l'iguit 3 
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CHAPTER 4. DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 

The first research question pertained to aye trends: Within the 

retarded, normal, and superior groups, respectively, is there an aye 
trend }p the use of each suffix at each level of generality? The data 
indicated that within each group the trends of the means for most 

l • * 

suffixes weyc significant. The trends were not significant for suffixes 
whicji the subjects produced at h^gli levels of accuracy by CA 4-. r > (e.^., 
(-s), English noun) or for suffixes which subjects did not produce 
accurately at pA 10-11 (e.g. , ru].c fop {-able}, verb). 

Previous investigators who studied ago trends in children's use of 
suffixes include Berko (1958), Cooper (1965), Lovell and Bradbury (1967), 
MiUpr and Erwin (196^), apd Velten (1943). Where the ages of the 

i 

subjects sampled apc| the suffixes selected for stpdy arc comparable, 
the results obtainec] by the present investigators generally are con- 
sistent with results reported by previous invest igators.^ Details are 
presented belov;. 

Two studies involved longitudinal sampling of language of very 
young children. Miller and Erwin (1964) observed that children before. 

CA 3 could, willi some accuracy, apply the rule for the plural to inflect 
new (nonsense) words. In the present study, the retarded, normal, and 
superior groups at CA 4-5, respectively, applied the rule for the 
plural to ney; words with 69%, 100%, apd 96% accuracy. Velten (1943) 
noted that when his daughter had peached CA 2-6 she correctly used 
v/iili English words the plural, possessive, and past tense suffixes, 



V. 
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among others; her use of suffixes was not necessarily consist en* . 1 r. 

the present study, the retarded, normal, and superior groups at. CA 4-5 
attained over 60% accuracy in using these suffixes in all cases except 
one. The retarded group used the. past tense with only 367 aeeureey at 
CA 4-5, 

As Lovell and pradbury (1967) commented, Berko (1958) did pioneer 
work in the use. of the cross-sectional approach in studying children’s 
knowledge of Knglisp morphology. Bprlco's results relevant to ago- trm 
find those obtained ip the present study arc hard to compare for at lea 
four reasons. One reason pertained to ago. grouping. Berko’s younger 
subjects were within the. CA range 4 years 0 months to 5 years 5 months 
her older subjects were in the CA range 5 years 6 months to 7 years 

i 

t 

0 months. These age groupings overlapped with the. CA 4-5 and CA 6-7 
levels used in the present study. The second reason was the nature 
of the response measpre. Berko compared the number of subjects 
making a right or wrpng response on each item invplving a given 
suffix. Tn the ppcse.nl: study, subjects were compared on total 
scorer; on subtests which included six items involving a given suffix. 
The third reason pertained to the number of age levels used in llu* 
examination of age fronds. Berko used two age levels; the. present- 
investigators used four age levels. The fourth reason pertained to 
consideration of IQ levels. In the present study, subjects were 
stratified on the basis of IQ. Berko comment cd that no IQs were 
available for her spbje.cts. In view of these four differences in 
procedure:;, only tent ative, statements ape possible and these tontnl ive 



f; I ;i I t hrill s pertain ou1> lo elements which were common to tin- two 
studios: inflect i nr. «u-v: words on the basis of the rule for the plural. 

(/-•// nllomorph), the singular ami plural possessive (/-«/ nllomorph), and 
n 1( . pn<:t tense (/~d / nllomorph). T” the majority of the. comparisons she 
made, V.rrho observed ape differences for each of these, suffixes except 
the past tense. Tn the present study, two adjacent age groups were, not 
compared; however, i nspee I i on of the means suggest ed results similar to 
Berko's in all cases except the following. At CA A-!>, the normal and 

0 

superior groups, respectively, attained nearly-perfcct or perfect 
accuracy for applying the rule for the plural; they showed no further 
increments to CA 6-7. At CA A -5, tlio retarded group attained only 367. 
accuracy in applying the rule for the past tense; they showed no 

t 

increments in accuracy to CA 6-7. 

Two further observations may be made about relationships between 
results obtained by Berko and by the present investigators. Berko had 
one item testing the application of the rule for forming the comparative 
and superlative, forms of the. adjective. She commented that she made no 
comparisons of age differences because only one out of eighty children 
between CA h and CA 7 responded correctly to the item, in the. present 
study, the percentage of accuracy of subjects' responses to the six items 
sampling the comparative form of the adjective were the following: at 

C.A A-5, percentages of the total score obtained by the retarded, normal, 
and superior groups, respectively, were 2%, 13%, and 387,; at CA 6-7, the 
percentage accuracy scores for the retarded, normal , and superior groups. 



respectively, were* 2%, 527o, and 867,. 
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Berko also did not examine age trends in subjects’ responses to 
the item she employed to sample use of the rule for the noun marker 
with a verb stem. She reported tjiat 11% of her 80 subjects m the CA 
A years 7 months range responded accurately to the item. In the present 
Study, the subjects’ accuracy using the rule for the agent ive suffix 
to dpi* ive now wo V ds was the following: at CA 4-5, the retarded, normal, 

f1 nd superior groups attainpef about 0, 6%, and 15% accuracy, respectively; 
at CA 6-7, the retarded, normal-, and superior groups attained about 4%, 

13%, and 81%, respectively. 

Cooper (1965) pxamined morphological behavior of hearing and deaf 
subjects. He presented descriptive data about scores of subjects grouped 
in two-year intervals; the hearing subjects had a CA ran S e of 7 *° t0 
13.9 while the deaf subjects had a CA range of 7.0 to 19.9. His response 
measures for the examination of age trends were total scores encompassing 
inflectional and derivational suffixps used with nonsens^ words in 
situations testing jjoph receptive anc] productive control, respectively. 

The scores relevant to productive control were most nearly comparable 
to those used in the present study. Generally, both the hearing and 
deaf subjects showed increasing total scores over age. Cooper did not 
use inferential statistics to examine these age trends. 

The second rosparch question was pertinent to the relative performance 
of retarded, normal, and superior groups: Do retarded, normal, and 

superior groups differ in use of each suffix at each level, of generality? 
Generally, the three groups showed both similarities and differences in 
inf lect ing and deriving F.ngl i sh words and in applying, moi phologit.nl 
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rul os for inf looting and deriving new words . In no case did the 
retarded group exceed the normal and superior groups or the normal 
group exceed the superior group. The s i mi 1 nr i ties in performance 
or the less accurate performance of the less intelligent groups varied 
with the morphological element and the age. level of the subjects. 

The present investigators located only one previous study of 
morphological characteristics of retarded and non-rctnrdcd subjects; 
this previous study was reported by Lovell and Bradbury (1967).; Lovell 

l 

and Bradbury replicated Berko's procedures with retarded subjects who 
ranged in age from CA {> to CA 13. The mean IQ of the total group was 
70.1. The. investigators compared responses of their 14 and 15 year- 
old subjects with data reported by Berko for her subjects in the CA 4-7 

t 

range. They used chi-square procedures to compare total numbers of 
responses by the two groups of subjects. The results obtained in the 
Lovell and Bradbury study and those obtained in the present study 
are. not directly comparable for this reason, among others: in the 

present study, retarded, normal, and superior subjects were equated 
on CA. Tn the Lovell and Bradbury study, the. retarded and non-retarded 
subjects were not equated on CA. 

The. third research question was relevant to variations in generality 
Within the retarded, normal, and superior groups , respectively, do 
subjects’ levels of accuracy in inflecting and deriving English words 
differ from their levels of accuracy in using morphological rules to 
juried and derive new words? The results indicated the following. 



1)1 fJCM!;.;: I (>i I ANI» I i n’l ,1 CA’l' } l K'S. 







V.'lun ,.,,1,1001 voro accurate In inflecting ami deriving Rnel»*>' «<•>•»’», 
t)lt ,y also wore accurate in applying morphological rules for inflecting 
mu! deriving now words. Conversely, when they were not accurate in 
dealing with English words, they were not accurate in applying morpho- 
logical rules to new words. There were several exceptions in which 
accuracy in inflecting and deriving English words exceeded accuracy 
in applying morphological rules to inflect or derive new words. In 
no comparison did accuracy in applying rules to inflect and derive new 
words exceed accuracy in inflecting and deriving English words. 

The role of level of generality jot sc lias not been studied 
extensively. 1'n two publications, filler and Erwin presented some 
pertinent evidence which they obtained in their study of the acquisi- 
tion of the plural by young children. Erwin and Miller (1903) reported: 
"Learning of the plural for meaningful words almost always preceded 
that of the plural for nonsense words that had similar phonological 
Shape, hut the interval between the two was surprisingly short [p. 123]." 
Examination of their data (Miller and Erwin, 1964) indicated that this 
relationship existed primarily for nouqs inflected with the hr. I allomorph 
The time discrepancy was longer for nouns inflected with the / s/ and 
/-?z/ allomorphs and the irregular forms. The. English nouns and 
phonologic ally similar nonsense words used in the piesent studj 
involved only the /-z/ allomorph. The retarded subjects at CA 4-5 
formed the plural or English nouns with 907. accuracy. They applied 
the' rule to nonsense words less accurately (097.). At later ages, as 




in f?( i on an n i mh .1 cat i onk 




tit 0 i r accuracy increased, the retarded subjects' responses di$j not 

$ 

differ at the two levels of generality. At CA 4-5 and later ipos, 

P 

the normal and superior groups responded with nearly-perfect dr 

.f 

per f I accuracy at both levels of generality. Their accuracy in 
form lug the plural did not differ between levels of generality And 
so, the results of the present study are not inconsistent with the 
results of previous studies. 

The fourth research question was germane to variations among 



morphemes:- Within the retarded, normal, and superior groups, respec- 
tively, do subjects' levels of accuracy differ among suffixes used 
at each level of generality? The obtained data indicated these 

relationships. The relative accuracy with which the subjects used 

« 

the several suffixes at each level of generality varied with the CA 
level of the subjects. At the younger ages, the subjects used the 
several suffixes with varying degrees of accuracy; at the later ages, 



the subjects used increasing numbers of suffixes at similarly high 
levels of accuracy. The retarded, normal, and superior groups varied 
in the extent to which, as they got older, they increased in the 
number of suffixes they used similarly at high levels of accuracy. 

The groups varied in this order: superior, normal, retarded. For 

example, a:: they got older, the superior subjects used the several 
suffixes at similarly high levels of accuracy. With increasing age, 
the retarded subjects still did not use the several suffixes with 
similarly high levels of accuracy. 



Berko (1958), Cooper (1965), and Lovell and Bradbury (1967) 
shoved some concern with phis problem. All commented that subjects 
produced some inflected or derived forms more accurately than 
others. These investigators presented descriptive statistics illus- 
trating these relationships. They did not present inferential 
statistics. Generally, the results of the present study arc consis- 
tent with the previous work in the sense that differences were present 
among suffixes. More specific comparisons among studies cannot be 

made in the absence of pertinent inferential statistical analyses of 

; * J 

data obtained in the previous studies, 

Tn brief, results obtained in the present study relevant to the 
fopr research questions arc not inconsistent with results obtained in 

t 

comparable parts of previous studies. Tjie consistency supports the 
generality of the results. Nevertheless, evaluation of the results 



of the present study requires examination of several factors which 
could have affected the internal validity of the study. These factors 
perfain to younger subjects' enrollment and experiences in preschools, 
subjects' understanding of the requirements of the research situation, 
and subjects' motivational characteristics. That is, the possible 
effects of these factors need to be specified in order to make 
relatively unequivocal interpretations of results pertinent to the 
four research questions of the present study. 

Consider first the possible effect of preschool enrollment on 



results 



germane to the relaiivp performance of retarded, normal, and 
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superior subjects at CA 4-5. 'pic eight normal apd eight superior 
subjccts at CA 4-5 levels were selected from preschools. Only two 
of the eight retarded subjects could be located in an extensive 
search of preschool classes; t|ie six remaining retarded subjects 
were not in preschools. The problem is that the normal and superior 
subjects may have had experiences in the preschools conducive to 
more accurate morphological performance while the retarded subjects 
may have missed these experiences. Similarly, subjects in different 
preschools could have had experiences which differed in the extent 
to which they were related to morphological behavior. Thus, there 
could be a bias in the results pertinent to the relative performance 
of retarded, normal, and superior groups at CA 4-5. On the other 

t 

hand, there are several reasons for believing that differential 

i 1 

experiences related to preschool enrollment did not bias the results. 

One of Berko's (1958) ideas is germane. She presented this 
idea in her discussion of why sex differences were not present in 
the morphological behavior of her subjects. She proposed that non- 
specific environmental differences |do not exert a major role in 
morphological behavior. Berko (19(58) commented as follows. 

What is suggested here is that every child :j s in contact with a 
.sufficiently varied sample of spoken English in order for him to 
be exposed at an early age to the basic morphological processes. 
These processes occur in simple sentences as well as in complex 

t 

I 

ones. Practice with a limited vocabulary may be as effective as 
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I practice with an extensive vocabulary, and tlic factors that* influence 
other aspects of language, development: may have no effect: on morpho- 
logical acquisition [pp. 171-172]. 

Berko's suggestion appears reasonable. In addition, the pattern 
of the results obtained in the present study indicate that the effects 
of preschool enrollment and activities did not bias the results 
systematically. That is, groups were compared on ]8 morphological 
elements (nine suffixes at two levels of generality). The retarded 
subjects at CA 4-5 responded less accurately than more intelligent 
subjects on five inflected f ornjs : plural, rule; past tense, English 

word and rule; comparative adjective, English word and rule. The 
groups at CA 4-5 did not differ on the remaining 13 elements. The 

4 

normal and superior subjects at CA 4-5 did not differ on any aspect 
of morphological behavior. It would seem that if preschool experiences 
were exerting an effect, more f erer l ces would have occurred. 

A further point is pertinent, The preschool subjects were 
selected from four different preschools. An attempt was made to 
locate preschools in which special systematic attention was not given 
to language arts instruction. In addition, the 18 subjects in pre- 
schools were distributed over the. four different preschools. That 
is, the subgroups of two retarded, eight normal, and eight superior 
subjects at CA 4-5 levels were not selected from the same preschool. 
Consequently, it is unlikely that differential enrollment and 
experiences in preschools unduly biased the results pertaining to 
the relative accuracy of retarded, norma], and superior subjects. 
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Another question which might be posed about the pre: ini study is 
this: Did the subjects, especially the younger subjects and particularly 

the younger retarded {subjects, understand the requirements ol the task 
used to sample morphological behavior? For several reasons, it seems 
that the. subjects did understand wjiat was expected of them and that 
they made, bona fide responses to the task. Each subject was examined 
individually. Before, the task was initiated, examples were used to 
explain and illustrate the task for the subject. Explanation continued 
until the subject could complete at least one example satisfactorily. 

Furl her evidence is in the observation that all subjects, including 
the younger subjects, re.sponc|e.d with a high degree of accuracy to 
items involving some morphemes, e .£. , the plural of the noun. Items 

i 

sampling these morphemes appeared in all parts of the. total task. If 
the subjects did not understand the fask requirements, it would seem 
that their performance would be uniformly inaccurate. And so, it 
seems unlikely that inadequate understanding of task requirements 
operated to bias results. 

Another source of possible bias pertained to possible differential 
motivational, characteristics. That is, in comparison to more intelligent 
pupils, retarded pupils often experience failure in academic tasks. In 
turn, they may show negative reactions in new situations like the one 
involved in the present study and these negative reactions might affect 
performance dclctcriously. There, are two sources of evidence that 
differential motivational characteristics did not bins the results of 



the present study. 
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The first source of evidence is previous research on motivational 
characteristic!: of retarded and non-retarded subjects: specifically, 

how expectations of, and reactions to, failure and frustration affect 
subjects' performance. Cromwell (19(53) and lleber (196/j) have reviewed 
much of ilii:; research. Most investigators have reported that retarded 
and nen-retarded subjects did not respond differentially to failure and 
other types of frustration in research situations involving verbal 



cognitive tasks. 



The second source of evidence j.s in the pattern of obtained 

results. In some cases, Lhe retarded subjects responded less accurately 

than non-retardod subjects; in other cases, the groups pf subjects did 

not differ in accuracy. It would seem that if motivational factors were 

« 

biasing results in the direction of less accurate responses by the 
retarded subjects, the negative effect would have been more consistent 
over morphemes and age. For these and similar reasons, it seems 
justifiable to reject the notion that pesults were biased by differential 
motivational characteristics of the subjects. 

In summary, results obtained in the present study relevant to the 
four research objectives were not inconsistent with results obtained in 
comparable parts of previous studies. Further, the present investigators 
did not judge the results to be unduly jsiased by such factors as 
differential preschool enrollment or experiences, differential ability 
to understand directions, or differential motivation. These observa- 
tions furnished support for the internal and external validity of the 
study (Campbell and Stanley, 1963). Nevertheless, generalizations must 
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be limit til to situations similar to those- sampled in the present study: 
specifically, the subjects, the task, and the. research situation. In 
addition, it must he stressed that the behavior sampled involved whnL 
A,,,,,, ( . r irn.ied productive control, and that the- font out consisted 

of nine suffix -form class combinations. Other suffix-form class 
combinations and other types of control of morphological behavior need 
to be examined. In the meantime, flic results of the study have 
implications for psycholinguistics and pedagogy. 

An example of implications in the area of psycholinguistics is 
this. Morphological performance was related to the subject variables 
studied, i_.e. , age and intelligence level. The nature of these- rela- 
tionships varied among the specific morphemes and, to some extent, 

t 

between the levels of generality assessed. Further study is needed 
to specify these relationships more precisely as well as lo identify 
other variables which may be operating. That is, it is only a first 
step to specify that age and intelligence level are related to 
performance; a next step is to identify what factors inherent in age 
and intelligence arc operating and the extent to which treatment 
variables can be used to modify the effects of subject variables 
(Ellis, 1963). A further step, of course, is to examine flie influence 
of other subject variables. 

Several, pedagogical implications are apparent. As an example, 
consider age-grade placement of instruction. At least two decisions, 
among others, must be made before suggestions can be made about age- 
grade placement. The first decision is whether to accept the notion 
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proposcd by Strickland (1962), Thomas (19^5), and others that an element 
should b'. in the pupil’s langpage performance repertory before he is 
instructed ip such skills as decoding (o.£. , reading) or encoding (e.&., 
spelling) the clement. Accepting this notion, the next <jccision 
pertains to the criterion for considering the element to be in the 
pupil's language performance repertory; that is, the leve}. of accuracy 
at which the pupil needs to show his? control of the element he Core, he 
is judged to have mastery. For purposes of discussion, consider 50/ o 
accuracy as the criterion for considering the clement to be in the 
pupil's language performance repertory. Using this criterion, the 
following implications are among those which are suggested by the 
results of the present study. 

1. Other factors being equal, ^retarded, normal, and superior 
subjects arc ready for instruction in language arfrs skills 
involving the plural suffix with nouns and the singular 
and plural possessive suffixes with nouns before CA 6. 

2. Other factors being equal, for some morphemes (c_.jg« > the 

plqra} form of the noun, /-z / allomorph), no differentiation 
in age-grade placement of language arts skills pecds to h c 
made for retarded, normal, and superior pupils, ^or other 
morphemes (c.£. , noun marker with a verb root), differentia- 
tion in age-grade placement of language arts skills is 
appropriate: superior pupils are ready for instruction at 

the CA 6-7 level, normal pupils are ready at the CA 8-9 
level, while instruction for the retarded pupils might need 
to be delayed to the CA lp-11 level. Further, if there are 
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reasons for scheduling language arts instruction involving 
sucli elements earlier, then time should bo. devoted to 



t each i nj', ael ivll ics specifically designed lo increase 
accuracy of performance in productive control of the 
elements. This instruction should be scheduled prior to 

i 1 

instruction in specific language arts skills for encoding 
and decoding,. 

3. Ollier factors being equal, for some morphemes (je.g^. , adjective 
marker with a verb root), instruction in language arts skills 
for all subjects needs fo be delayed until after CA 10- 11. 

Here again, if specific language arts instruction needs to 
be scheduled earlier, then time should be devoted to 

t 

specific readiness activities. 

The. three suggestions listed above are examples of implications of 
the data obtained herein for age-grade placement of instruction in 
language arts skills involving the aspects of morphology studied. Other 
such implications need to be and can be specified. Similarly, the data 
have implications for organizing or sequencing instruction within and 
among age levels; these implications also need to be and can be specified. 
However, all of these implications need to be posed within the framework 
of a given language arts program. The obtained results alone cannot be 
used to pose implications. Instead, they need to be considered in 
conjunction with other relevant factors. Note that even to give the 
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above examples the investigators had to make two dec ision:;: about tlu*. 

need for prerequisite language characteristics and about the criterion 
for considering those prerequisite language characteristics to be 
present. Similarly, the investigators had to qualify the suggestions 
with the phrase "other factors being equal." Educators responsible 
for educational planning may choose to make other decisions about 
prerequisites and criteria. Similarly, other factors may qot be equal. 
If so, the nature of the implications might vary. To repeat, the 
point is that educational implications of the data obtainc.cj in the 
present study nee4 to be posed for specific language arts programs 
in terms of the assumptions, values, and exigencies accepted fo» 



those programs. 
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Subject Variables: Inferential Statistics 
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Element 



OA Level 



i 

1 4-5 



{-able}, verbs! 



(like/ 

likeable) 



! 6-7 

\ 

8-9 

' 10-11 



TABLE 7 (Continued) 



t ratio 



a 



R:N 



j 1.002 

I 0.607 

t 

t 

! 1.275 

J 



English Words 






Rules 






R:S 


N:S 

j 


R:N 

r 


R:S 


N:S 




1.000 


1.000 , 


i -- 


1.002 


1.002 


» 


1.821 


1.452 


1.0Q2 




1.002 


1 


0.571 


1.071 




1.000 


1,000 




* 

2.753 


1.242 


1.000 


2.000 


1.342 



Note. -- Dashes (--) indicate that no analyses were performed because 
subjects in one or both groups being compared responded correctly to all items 
or no items in a set. See Tables 3, 4, and 5 for details. 



l df » 14 in all comparisons. 
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TABLE 8 

Inferential Statistics: 



Levels of Generality 







«V‘ <*••**- - n •» - 




«a 

Mean Square /CA Level 


Element 


Group 


Source 


CA 4-5 


CA 6-7 


CA 8-9 


CA 10- 








* 






■* 






Forms 
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0.56 


- « 
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i 


Subjects 


5.43 


8.56 


0.99 


mm 






F X S 

l 


0.96 
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1 v * **• 

mm mm 
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« mm 


w mm 


mm m 


* 
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•i 
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rnmmm 
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mm «■ 
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0.25 
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\ - - 
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1 1 

1 
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1 
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0.11 


-- 
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1 

l 

Forms j 
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r 
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0.06 

i 


0.56 
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Regarded 

i , 


| 
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12.49 


8.56 


3.85 


0.14 






F X S 

} 

t 


0.28 


0.78 
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{~'s}, nouns 


] 

' i 

i 

1 

i 


Forms || 


0.25 


0.06 


-- 
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5.68 


0.13 


— 


0.06 
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i 
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F X S 


0.25 
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0.06 


• 


• 


Forms j 


-- 
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0.25 
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} 
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• 


F X S . j 
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0.29 
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TABL3 8 (Continued) 





1 






Mean Square /CA Level 


Element 


Group 1 


Source 


CA 4-5 


CA 6-7 


CA 8-9 


CA 10-11 


♦ 
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0.56 


1.56 
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1.56 
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— 
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-- 
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-- 
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0.29 
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Mean Square /CA Level 


Element 


Group 


Source 
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TABUS} 9 (Continued) 

B, Critical Differences Used in Mean Separation: 
Multiple Variable Comparisons Yielding Significant P ratios 



Group 


Age Level 


English Words 

d (05) 4 (01) 


.1 

i 

f 

< 

! 

t 

i 

— i — 


Rules 

d (05) 


d (01) 




CA 4-5 


1.272 


1.687 


i 

* 


1.493 


1.981 




CA 6-7 


1.469 


1.948 


1 


1.255 


1.665 


Retarded 


CA 8-9 


i 

1.451 


1.925 


i 

t 

j 


1.486 


1.972 




CA 10-11 


1.097 

( 

1 


1.455 


t 

i 

i 


1.336 


i.772 




CA 4-5 


I 1.054 

1 


1.398 


i 


1.118 


1.484 




CA 6-7 


f 

! 1.213 

J i 


1.609 


1 


1.277 


1.694 


Normal 


CA 8-9 


1 }.162 


1.542 


! 

♦ 


0.726 


0.963 




CA 10-11 


1.350 


1.791 


! 

— !• 


1.046 


1.388 




CA 4-5 


1.430 


1.897 


t 

i 

1 


1.340 


1.778 




CA 6-7 


1.252 


1.661 


\ 


1.045 


1.386 


Superior 


CA 8-9 


: 1.175 


1.559 


i 


0.983 


1.304 




CA 10-11 


; 0.788 


1.045 




0.690 


0.915 



a For the analyses of variance, d£s were the following: F, 8; S, 7; 

FXS, 56. 

b For the t ratios used to obtain the critical differences, df = 56. 
• ***£ of F <.001. 
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, Morphology Task: Sequence of Items Within the Sixteen 

Sets of Task Items 

Subjects' Performance on the Morphology Task 
Similarities and Differences among Morphemes 

A. Retarded Group 

B. Nopmal Group 

C. Superior Group 



FIGURE 1 



Morphology Task: Sequence of Items Within the 

Sixteen Scfs of Task Items 



Set 

X. { -s) : English words 

2. {-or) (noun marker): rule 

3. {-exl} : English words 

4. {-less} : rule 

5. {-'s, -s'): English words 

6. {-ness): rule 

7. {-cr} (adjective): English words 

8. {-able}: rule 

9. {-s}: rule 

10. {-cr} (noun marker) : English words 

11. {-cd}: rule 

12. {-less}: English words 

13. { - 's, -s'} : rule 

14. {-ness}: English words 

15. {-cr} (adjective): rule 

16. {-able}: English words 
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A 14 
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CJ.5 
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A16 
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JSl.6 


B32 


C16 


C 37 



To tlic Editor: 



Dear Sir: 

I understand that this paper might he published on a page having a A. 5 x 

7.0 inch printed area. The diagrams have, been drawn with this in mind. 

May X make the following suggestions: 

1. Sjnee there are nine diagrams, they might best be arranged 
three on a page, as indicated. 

2. If this is done 3 suggest that the group of words at the top 
be removed from the diagrams and set in bold- face type at the 
right margin. See my skepch. This will permit larger 
reproduction of the graphs pjiemselvcs, and lessen confusion. 

3. Because lines and points are often coincident, 1 believe it 
would be least confusing to place a legend at the bottom as 
illustrated, rather than labelling individual lines. 

Richard C. Rhindress, Illustrator 
University of Georgia Research Shops 
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Subjects' Performance on the Morphology Task 
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FIGURE 3 



Similarities and Differences among Morphemes 

A. Retarded Group 

B. Normal Group 

C. Superior Group 
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Note. — Elements within sets do not differ. Except for overlapping between adjacent sets 
elements in a given set exceed those in subsequent sets; overlapping is indicated by listing a 
suffix in two sets. 
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APPENDIX 



VERBAL COMMENTS USED TO ESTABLISH THE LINGUISTIC 
ENVIRONMENTS FOR THE SIXTEEN 
SETS OF TASK ITEMS 3 



a Thc alphanumeric designation preceding each item indicates the 
part oil the test in which it appeared and its position in the sequence 
of task items administered to the subjects. 
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plural (-S } With Nouns 



English Words 

Al. This is a car. 

Now there is another one. 

There are two w _• 

A17. This is a boy. 

Now there is another one. 

There are two - _• 

Bl. This is a dog. 

Now there is another one. 

There are two » 

B17. This is a hand. 

Now there is another one. 

There are two • 

Cl. This is a wagon. 

Now there is apother one. 

There are two . 

C17. This is a tree. 

Now there is another one. 
There are twq • 



Rules 

A9* This is a wug. 

Now liioru If, another one. 

There arc two _• 

A25. This is a woy. 

Now there is another one. 

There are two _» 

B9. This is a 

Now there is another one , 

There are. two 

B25. This is a tor. 

Now there is another one. 

There are two - .» 

C9. This is a lun. 

Now there, is another one. 

There are two .• 

C25. This is a yee. 

Now there is another one. 

There arc. two • 
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Singular { - ' s ) and Plural ( -s 1 } Possessive With Nouns 



English Words 

A5. This is a king who owns a 
crown. 

Whose crown is it? 

It is the crown. 

Now there are two kings. 

They both own crowns. 

Whose crowns arc they? 

They are the crowns. 

A21. This is a bird who owns a 
worm. 

Whose worm is it? 

It is the worm. 

Now there are two birds. 

They both own worms. 

Whose worms are they? 

They are the __ worms. 

B5. This is a girl who owns a 
bear. 

Whose bear is it? 

It is the bear. 

Now there are two girls. 

They both own bears. 

Whose bears arc they. 

They are the bears. 



Rules 

A13. This is a smig who owns a 
basket. 

Whose basket is it? 

It is the basket. 

Now there arc two smigs 
They both own baskets . 

Whose baskets are they? 

They arc the baskets. 

A29. This is a quol who owns a 
sign. 

Whose sign is it? 

It is the sign. 

Now there are two quols. 

They both own signs. 

Whose signs are they? 

They are the signs. 

B13. This is a lun who owns a 
flag. 

Whose flag is it? 

It is the flag. 

Now there are two luns. 

They both own flags. 

Whose flags are they? 

They arc the flags. 



Si 



P21. 



C5 . 



C21. 



>11 Xnr { - 1 s } and Plural { -s 1 ) Possessive With No uns (Continued) 



English Words 
This is a kitten who owns 
a bat. 

Whose bat is i£? 

It is the t bat. 

Now there, are £wo kittens. 
They both own bats. 

Whose, bats are they? 

They are the bats. 

This is a monkey who owns 
a banana. 

Whose banana is it? 

It is the banana. 

Now there are two monkeys. 
They both own bananas . 

Whose bananas are they? 

They are the bananas. 

This is a dog who owns a 
bone. 

Whose bone is it? 

It is the bone. 

Now there are two dogs . 

They both own |?ones. 

Whose bones are they? 

They are the bones. 



Rules 

B29. This is a pung who owns a 
book. 

Whose book is it? 

It is the book. 

Now there arc two pungs . 

They both own books. 

Whoso books are they? 

They are the books. 

C13, This is a bimpey who owns 
a flower. 

Whose flower is it? 

It is the flower. 

Now there are two bimpeys. 
They both own flowers. 

Whose flowers arc they? 

They are the flowers. 

C29. This is a jid who owns a 
tie. 

Whose tic is it? 

It is the tie. 

Now there are two jids. 

They both own ties. 

Whose ties arc they? 

I 

They are the ties. 
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Past Tense ( -ed ) With Verbs 



English Words 

A3, Here is a dog who knows ho^ 



Rules 



All, Here is a man who knows 



to chase. 



how to zos. 



He is chasing, 

lie did the same thing 



He is zossing. 



lie did the same thing 



yesterday . 
Yesterday he 






y 



A19. Here is a girl who k 




yesterday. 
Yesterday he 



how 



A27. Here is a boy who knows 



to jump. 

She is jump 1*4* 

She did itne same £hing 



how to tip. 



He is tipping. 

He did thp same thing 



yesterday • 
y&s ter day she 



yesterday. 
Yesterday he 



83. ' 



Here is a dog who knows how 



Bll. Here is a man who knows 



po bark. 

He is barking. 



how to gitch. 



He did the same thing 



He is gitching. 

He did the same thing 



/ 



yesterday. 
Yesterday he 



yesterday. 
Yesterday he 



B19. 



Here are some children who know 
how to march. 



B27. Here is a man who knows 



how to hit. 



They are marching. 

They did the same thing yesterday 
Yesterday they • 



He is biffing. 



He did the same thing 



yesterday. 
Yesterday he 



\ 



1 



I 
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Past Ter^se { -ed ) With 
English Words 

C3. Here is a hoy w|io knows how 
to laugh. 

He is laughing. 

He did the same thing 
yesterday • 

Yesterday he • 

C19. Here is a boy who knows how 
to fix. 

He is fixing. . 

He did the same thing 
yesterday. 

Yesterday he • 

Comparative {~er 
Engli sli Words 

A7. See the boy and the man. 

The boy is big. 

The man is even • 

A23. Here are some sad girls. 

This girl is sad. 

This girl is even . 



&2L 

js (Continued) 

Rules 

Cll. Here is a girl who knows 
how to bix. 

She is bixing. 

She did the same thing 
yesterday . 

Yesterday she . 

C27. Here is a boy who knows' 
how to deck. 

He is dacking. 

He did the same thing 
yesterday. 

Yesterday he _ . 

With Adjectives 

Rules 

A15. This horse has cugs on him. 
This horse has more cugs 
on him. 

This horse is cuggy. 

This horse is even 
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Comparative { -or } Wi th Adjectives (Continued) 



Knft3if.1i Words 

B7. These children are running. 
They are fast. 

The girl is fast. 

The boy is even * 



1523 . Here arc some fat men. 
This wan is fat. 

This man is even 



C7. It is a sunny day. 

These, girls are warm. 
This girl is warm. 
This girl is even 



C23. 



Here are 
This boy 
This boy 



some sleepy boys, 
is sleepy, 
is oven • 



Rules 

A31. This dog has nids on him. 

This dog has more nids on 
him. 

This dog is niddy. 

This dog is even . 

B15. This dog has jats on him. 

This dog has more jats on 
him. 

This dog is jatty. 

This dog is even . 

B31. These children are playing 
in the rost. 

This girl has rost on her. 

This girl has more rost on her. 
This girl is rosty. 

This girl is even 

C15 . This dog has quirps on him. 
This dog has more quirps on 
him. 

This dog is quirpy. 

Thi s dog i s even . 

C31. This hat has joms on it. 

This hat has more joms on it. 

This hat is jommy. 

This hat is oven • 
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Noun Marker { -cr } With Verbs, 

English Wopds 

A10. This is a man who knows how to drive. 

He is driving. 

What would you call someone who drives? 

A26 . This is a boy who knows how to run. 

He is running. 

What would you call someone who runs? 

BIO. This is a woman who knows how to sing. 

She is singing. 

What would you call someone who sings? 

B26. This is a boy who knows how to play. 

11c. is playing. 

What would you call someone who plays? 

CIO. This is a boy who knows how to paint. 

He is painting. 

What would you call someone who paints? 

C26. This is a girl who knows how to help. 

She is helping. 

What would you call someone who helps? 
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i 

k 

I 

Noun Marker { -or } With Verbs (Continued) 

Rules 

A2. This is a man who knows how to jcv. 
lie is jewing. 

What would you call someone who jevs? 

A18. This is a boy who knows how to smay. 

He is smaying. 

What would you call someone who smays? _ 
152. This is a girl who knows how to yin. 

She is y inning. 

What would you call someone who yins? __ 
B18. This is a girl who knows how to mot. 

She is motting. 

What would you call someone who mots? _ 
C2. This is a girl who knows how to bip. 

She is hipping. 

What would you call someone who hips? __ 
Cl 8. This is n boy who knows how to gling. 

11c is g Tinging. 

What would you call someone who glings? 



o 
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Noun Marker { -ness } 
English Words 

A14. This girl is very sleepy. 

Her Is easy to see. 

A30. This seal is very black. 

llis is easy to see. 

Bl4. This turtle is very slow. 

His is easy to see. 

B30. These cookies are very good. 

Their is easy to see. 

C14. This girl is very happy. 

Her is easy to see. 

C30. This pig is very fat. 

It's is easy to see. 

Adjective Marker {. 
English Words 

A12. This turtle does not have any 
hair. 

Really, he. is • 

A28. This apple, docs not have any 
color. 

Really, it is __ __ • 



i th Ad ieefives 

Rules 

A6. This telephone is very lcnoppy. 

It’s is easy to see. 

A22. These toys are very oit. 

Their is easy to see. 

B6. This camel is very wassy. 

His is easy to sec. 

B22. This boy is very hoik. 

His is easy to see. 

C6. This sheep is very yow. 

His is easy to see. 

C22. This kitten is very lud. 

Her is easy to see. 

less) With Nouns 

Rules 

A4. This boy docs not have any 
muer . 

Really, he is .. 

A20. This mouse does not have 
any seber. 

Really, she. is . 
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B12. 



B28. 



C12. 



C28. 



A16. 



A32 • 



B16 



Adjective Marker ( -less ) With Nouns (Continued) 



English Words 
This man docs not have a 

hat. 

Really, he is • 

This doll does not have a 

mother • 

Really, she is 

This lion does not have a 

name. 

Really, he is .. , . — • 

This puppy cjoes not have a 

home. 

Really, he is _ • 



Rules 

B4, This little girl does not 
have any hi bar. 

Really, she is • 

B20. This rooster docs not have 
any heum. 

Really, he is • 

C4. These shoes do not have 
any biom. 

Really, they are « 

C20. This turkey does not have 
any ket. 

Really, he is • 



Adjective Marker {-able } With Verbs 



English Words 



This clown is easy to like. 



Really, he is very 



This book is easy to read. 



Really, it is very 



This saw is easy to use. 



Really, it is very 



Rules 

A8. This rabbit is easy to rik. 

Really, he is very . 

A24. This lion is easy to mish. 

Really, he is very .♦ 

B8. This elephant is easy to bowk. 
Really, he is very • 
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B32. 



C16. 



C32. 



Adject ive Mark er (-able ) With Verbs (Continued) 



English Words 

This problem is easy to work. 

Really, it is very 1 • 

This shirt is easy to wash. 

Really, it is very — * 

Spot is easy to £each. 
Really, he is very 



* Rules 

B24. This horse is easy to kaed. 

Really, he is very 

C8. This drum is easy to lich. 

Really, it is very _. 

C24, This little girl is easy to 

i 

ros . 

Really, she is very . 



